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ABSTRACT - • 

the predicted declines ir. hiqher education enrollment 
coupled with continuing',ihcreases in costs have caused administrators 
to rethink the tradeoffs resulting, 'from inter institut ional 
cooperation and competition. In considering alternate courses, five 
basic questions -are addressed: (1) To .what extent dc institutions 
'nationally engage in cooperative relationships?, (2), What should be 
considered in analyzing external relationships?, (3) What are the 
.costs and benefits of .cooperation?, (H) ,Are t.here significant 
educational benefits beyond /cost advantages?, ^nd (5i/What role will 
cooperation play in the future? It is shown that increases in 
cooperative arrangements is part of a jjbuch*< larger movement to 
ever-incre'asir.g levels of centralization and interdependence, but 
that objectives, longevity, and manageability .must be balanced 
against ad ministrative • style , institutional -siz^ and resources, and 
.the accruing' costs and benefits. The > underdeveloped state of 
mefticdolpgy for quantifying costs and benefits makes precise , answers 
•to one of the most crucial questions difficult, and few examples- are ' 
yet available*. However, some non quantifiable "benefits .have been 
identified: . duplication . avoidance^guality instruction, instructional 
diversity, increased access, additional funding sources, increased 
communication, alternative approaches., increased ef ficiency ,„„greater 
planning and contr*>3/> and leadership structures. It is concluded that 
an irrev-ersible^trend has begun. Appendices provide listings of major 
contributors to the Council tor Inter institut ional </ ' . ... 
Leadership -Carnegie Corporation study -of cooperative cost - y - 
ef fectiveness, and of the 25 consbrti a and th'eir nn ember ins'^klitiNDns . 
that had on$, or more programs included as case stv^dies in thews' 



analyses. A biblifcgUfephy, is also 
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In 1966 when my work in intef institutional administration first be- 
gan, the three major purposes of consortia were to offer new edu- 
cational opportunities, to strengthen the -quality of existing pro- 
grams' and, when possible, to gain economic benefits. In the last 
several years, -effectiveness and cost avoidance have, gained in im- 
portance. 

When the topic "Assessing the Costs arid Benefit* of Linkages, Net- 
works, and Ifttcrinsiitiitional Arrangements" was proposed to Ths-*' 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, it was Ifbpcd that the 
study could focus to a largd^egrec on the financial aspec ts of multi- 
institutional relationships. Subsequent investigation, however, includ- 
ing an extensive review of the literature, numerous interviews with 
coordinators^ national cooperative projects, and on-site consortium 
visits inevitably led to the conclusiw^that assessments of /institutional 
relationships would have to include in their scope more than just 
finances. 

The .educational benefits, though not easily identified .and quanti- 
fied, and political motivation continue to / be important considerations 
in cooperation. Too, most institutions do not know in quantitative 
terms what the costs are to sustain the relationships or what the de- 
rived values and benefits are. Nevertheless, funding sources will con* 
tinue to press cooperative solicitors to jrtettionslrate economic ad- 
vantages as a primary condition of support. 

> 

Lewis D. Patterson 
\ November T979 



Foreword 



/The idea of -individuals joining together to pursue a common goal 
while mainiaining their own identity Is hardly a new concept. Early 
societies were motivated to do this hy a basic instinct for survival 
Grouping together for mutual defense, the joint production of food, 
and specialization of tasks are all early examples of cooperative efforts 
that wei£ necessary to develop a stable and growing civilization. While 
interdependence under an autocratic leadership may have stifled in- 
dividual Irecdom, in a democracy it was instrumental in promoting 
further development by allowing individuals to concentrate on activi- 
ties that llioy could do best. 

Institutional cooperation in American higher education is also not 
a new concept. There was a modest fqrin of interinstitutional coop-* 
eiation between the early colleges rounded by the same denomination. 
In the mid and late nineteenth century the development of co-ordinate 
colleges— men's and women's colleges, such as Harvard and Radcliffe, 
Columbia and Barnard, Mary Washington and the University ot Vir- f 
ginia— was a form of institutional cooperation that was the beginning^ 
of coeducation and further strcngthmrch the Amc t k; wHrt%hcr ^duca- 
tion system. There wore times when institutions in close proximity 
found it to their advantage to share academic programs. An example 
of this is the Aiftjierst-, Smith, Mount Uolyoke, and University Of 
Massachusetts, agreement, where students from each institution could 
take courses at the other institutions without additional cost. 

Today higher education is entering a ntw era full of conflicts and 
uncertainties. "First and foremost is that ol declining ^indent demand. 
Facing a potential 2()percent decrease in the number of students 
graduating from high school, many institutions may find themselves 
without sufficient numbers of students, and therefore, income to sur- 
vive. Inflation, spiraling energy costs, aging facilities, and increased 
expenses caused by new federal, demands also are contributing to in- 
stitutional financial problems. * ^ , * 

One solution to these threats against instilutidnal survival is the 
strengthening of academic programs and conserving of resources 
through sharing wi^} other institutions. Hut with sharing comes inter- 
dependence and with interdependence comes a threat to an institu- 
tion^ identity and ability tcH control one's destiny. It is this fear of 
loss of identity and control that has prevented many institutions jrom 



entering into cooperative agreements. Many institutions fail to 
examine the question, Do the benefits outweigh the cost? before they 

react * * 

Until recently there has been very little data concerning the cojts 
or benefits of intei institution cooperations. The founding of if* 
Council for Intel institutional Leadership {VAX.) and its recent- study 
Costing CoW'giaW CoofH'mlion (1979) has helped to remedy tins 
Wuion. In this Research Report, .written by Lewis D. Patterson, 
Executive Director of ClU various forms of interinstitUtion coopera- 
tion arc reviewed, their purposes examined, and: the cos. benefits 
analv/ed Based on this comprel/ensive review ol intcrmsl.tutional 
cooperation, administrators and faculty members will be better able 
to examine their own situation and evaluate whether sharing of re- 
sources will contribute to future survival. 

" * Jonathan D. Fife, Director 

[ERIC )® Clearinghouse on" Higher Education 
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Overview 



The first human beings either instinctively knew or quickly leaned * 
that cooperation yields a variety of benefits ranging from the 'emo- 
tional to the material. At the same time, instinct or experience pushed 
our predecessors to compete, with the tendency paradoxically to be- 
come more competitive as resources decreased. For institutions of 
higher education, the tension between competition and cooperation 
merely extends basic aspects' of human nature. 

The predicted declines in student enrollments coupled with con- 
tinuing increases in, costs have caused administrators to rethink the 
tradeoffs resulting from cooperation and. competition. In considering 
alternative courses, a review of five basic questions may be helpful: (I) 
To wlyit extent do institutions nationally engage in cooperative re- 
lationships? (2) What should be considered when analyzing external 
relationships? (3)* What arc the costs and benefits of cooperation? (4) 
there significant educational benefits beyond cost advantages? (5) 
^ What role will cooperation play in the future? / 

1) To what extent do institutions nationally engage in cooperative 
relationships? Responses vary according to the definitions given to co- 
operative relationships; they include institutional participation in al- 
liances, associations, clearinghouses, commissions, consortia, linkages, 
systems, and task forces. One^urvey made by the American Associa- 
tion of Community and Junior Colleges reported an average of ap- 
proximately 100 cooperative arrangements per institution. More im- 
portant than the figures is the fact that the continued increase in co- 

4 

oper^tiv^arrangements is part of a much larger movement to ever- 
increasing levels of centralization and interdependence, a movement 
that shows increased Statewide coordination and governance, 1202 
Commissions, Education Information' Centers, and Education Oppor- 
tunity Centers, not to mention the establishment of a Department of 
Education at tl\e national level. Particularly phenomenal growth can 
be seen in interlibrary cooperation, where the founding of academic 
library consortia has grown, from two between 1931 and 1940 to 99 
between 1966 and 1971. A 1978 national inventory of library <o 
operation^glentifiecl over 750 Single-type, mnltitype, and interstate 
cooperatives and network's. 

2) What should he considered in analyzing external relationships? 
Administrators first wfll want to identify and document existing re- 

» 1 
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lationships: They must also consider that their institution participates 
hi arrangements (e.g., statutory systems and accreditation commissions) 
where there really is no choice regardless of costs or benefits; Purposes 
to be achieved, durability of arrangement, and manageability must all 
be balanced against administrative style, institutional size and re- 
sources, and the accruing costs and benefits. 

3) What are the costs and benefits of cooperation? The underdevel- 
oped state of the methodology for quantifying the costs and benefits of 
institutional cooperation makes one of the most crucial questions one 
of the most difficult to answer in precise figures. It- is evident that the 
only methods available to consortium directors Tor determining .thC 
cost effectiveness of their programs must be simple ones that rely on 
the use of whatever historical data are available at the member in- 
stitutions and in trie financial records of tjicir cooperative programs. 

Using the methods developed by Thomas O'Connor James, the 
Council for Intel institutional Leadership directed an investigation 
between 19*77-79 of six cooperative program areas. Stated sjrtiply the 
findings arc: cooperation is and can be cost* effective. The following 
are examples of representative savings in each- area over a one-year 
period, identified by the cooperative program area, the name <?f the 
consortium, and the dollar savings: 

frl) Cross-registration: Atlanta (Jniversity Center; derived value of in- 

' struction, $1,518,000. , ; 

2) Library and media cooperation: Union of Independent Colleges of 
V\rt; joint film center, $124,460. * 

3) Cooperative student services: Graduate Theological Union; com- 
mon registrar's office, $85,214. 

4) Group purchasing; Council of West Suburban College; cooperative 
employees insurance program, $92,000. 

k 5) Cooperative nontradit ional structures and distance-learning sys- 
tems: York County'community College Services; outreach community 
college program; cost of instructional savings, SS3R.S9R. 
fi) Cooperative academic program: Greensboro Regional Consort him: 
consortium summer school, $80,000. 

4) Are there significant educational benefits -beyond cost advantages? 
The CIL evaluation teams, in visiting consortia across the country, 
were able to identify a number of iioiiquanlifiable benefits from co- 
operation. Duplication avoidance, quality instruction, instructional di- 
versity, increased access, additional "funding sources, increased com- 
munication, alternative approaches, increased- efficiency, greater plan- 
ning and control, and leadership structures are but some of 'the sig- 



nificant benefits accruing to institutions involved in ''cdoptra live, ar- 
rangements. No one would apologize foe* bcing^unsiblc to cjp&ntify 
their value. In fuel there are tliose who say that true values aft'tfaps® 
that defy^quantification. ' . " w' v 

5) What rule will coop/ration play in the future? Of the four courses 
of action' — survive alone, develop voluntary intci institutional rela- 
tionships, accept publicly mandated sysUTms of coordination, .and ter* 
minate operation? — available to institutions of higher 'education 1 
until 1995, m^ny administrators would favor t hp order in Which the 
options have been presented, fn reality,- institutions likely will accept 
a measure 'of each. The universal mflvtfment to increase*! Jevels of in- 
terdependence, however, cannot excludt? institutions r»f higher educa- 
tion. The world issues resolving arouncj currency, energy,- environ- 
ment, water, food; waste, population, transportation, rommiinitation, 
and ntw technologic show an irreversible trehd. The qhallerfge to 
educators is to cultivate forms of imcrinstitutional cooperation'and, 
coordination that enhance efficiency aud enrich quklity -but that re- 
tain humaneness and responsiveness to the citrzenry at the community 
levels. 
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To 'What Extent Do Institutions Engage 
In Interinstitutional Relationships? 



Tefmirifilogy ' 

$ T<5 grapple with the above question, the full range of relationships 
* external to the institution should be considered: formal and informal; 
„ single and general purpose; voluntary and statutory; and local, re- S 

gional, statewide, national* and international. 
; Adding". to the uncertainty about external relationships is a \priety 
of terms that frequently, are listed in higher education without com ■ + 
' mon meaning: alliances, associations, clearinghouses, commissions, 
consortia, linkages, networks, systems, and task groups. . 

Because of the varying uses of the different descriptors, no use(ul 
purpose is served at this point by imposing strict definitiqps on the 
4 terms or by constructing detailed classification systems. Instead, it is 
^jtfggested that an institution inventory all significant external inyolve- 
' t * rticnts and thaUlUtinctions be made on the basis of saving the needs 
of the institutiprfC * 

For functional purposes, M interinstitutional M should be defined 
bfoadly to include not only affiliations with colleges and universities 
but contractual and working relationships with corporations and other 
entities. An institution ;Uso may want to take irito<itcount professional 
organisations of individuals in those cases where the injiitulion p/o- 
vulcs financial support for membership or participation in the; or- 
ganization. * 

Indicators of Relationship $ 

Approximation of Nhmbers of Linkages: The landscape of American 
higher education has become so permeated with linkage systems th;it it 
is difficult even to estimate with any prccisiow the number that might 
now be in existence. The opening sentence of Cooperation ' Wilkin 
American Education (Wayne Aitdcrson 1904) began: "Although there 
may be as many cooperative arrangements in American highei; educa- 
tion as there^ire Americans, thfs report will itttcmpt lo isolate various 
examples. • • ."'He proceeded to describe 8J5 cooperatives. Interrela- 
tionships of professionals, of institutions, and of groupings of institu- 
tions have spawned in- numbers beyond imagination in the past 10 to 
15 years: in the aditpnisftratrvc field; in the academy, disciplines, and 
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in research/find in slndcnl and community services, In most of these 
atcnas of activity, hard cln t:i on the "cm rent status are rather limited. 
* + A 19(>5-(>(> national survey of "consortia" (Moore I9(>7). which v^is 
based on very incomplete data, identified 1,2% "existing" or "plan 
ned*' consortia involving more than 1,500 institutions. T here hasjiol 
been a comparable siirvfy at the national level since then, hut a sifrvcy 
in New York (College Center of the linger Lakes 1970) identified 425 
, .cooperative; arrangements in that .state alone. 

The Guide to Interinstitntional Arrangctnmts (Connors et. al. 
1974) conservatively estimated "more than 10,000 cooperalive/coordi- 
native institutional relationships" at that Wue. A review of the litcra* 
lure of the 1.1st five years suggests the number has continued to esca- 
late dramatically. There probably arc few college presidents in the 
■ country who are fully aware of all the cooperative arrangements in- 
volving their institutions. 

The most recent indication that perhaps only the tip of the ice ' 
berg has been visible thus far copies from a landom survey conducted 
in 1978 by the American /Tssocialion of Community and Junior Col*- 
lcgcs (Gifflcr 1979) . A questionnaire mailed to 300 members asked for 
identification by name of each of the institutions' cooperative arrange- 
ments. The MR replies provided a 49.3 percent return. The number of 
"cooperative arrangements" reported ranged frbn\ a low of 20 for a 
small college to a high of 1.700 for a mult icampus district. The average 
number of cooperative arrangements was 99. (i per institution. 

Another study competed in \9l% (McKeelerv), cosponsored by the 
American Association. of State Colleges and Universities, focused su^ 
cifically on public -private .con pet at \\c programs. The stucjy found' a 
growing trend to cooperation and lifted 170 cc iterative programs in - " 
volving 775 colleges and universities. In announcing A publication on 
the findings. Allan Oslar, executive director of AASCU, stated: <! Co 
operation is not a luxury but a necessity" (Chronicle of .Higher Edu- 
cation, September^ 0, 1979, p. 7). ° 

In addition to the rapid growth of voluntary svsiems is a push from ' 
government agencies for interstate and intiastate regionalism. In a 
national study completed in 1978, 35 ol the 50 states reported serious 
attention is being given to the concept of regionalism as an aspect of 
% long-range planning and coordinating ol postscc ondary resourtes 
(Martoraua and »Nespoli, June 1978). Using the c riterion of official 
state recognition (jj>r inclusion, the study analyzed i\l case studies of 
regionali/ation being implemented and 24 other cases under study. 

The trend to statewide coordination and governance of pnljic'in- 
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stitutions (so evidenced by 1202 Commissions, Mutation Information 
•■ Centers. Education Opportunity Centers) is well documented else- 
where and does not need elaboration here. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that' like 'the establishment of a* Department of Education at the 
national level, statewide coordination and governance is a part of a 
much larger movement to ever increasing levels. of centralization and 
interdependence. -» * 

To further illustrate the rapid growth that is occurring in institu- 
tional external relationships, two specialized fields are briefly noted. 
One is cooperative education, where a studcnt^altcrnates between a 
program of formal study and on-the-job work experiences. In" the late 
1950's only 35 institutions of higher education offered such arrange- 
ments. whereas in 1970 the number was over 1,100 (Kecton 1979). 
' Further, an increasing number of institutions are finding il advan- 
tageous to conduct cooperative education programs through a multi- 
institutional base of operation. , 

Another area that has experienced phenomenal growth and that has 
been reviewed nationally is interlibrary cooperation. study ofcl25 
"academic library consortia"* .in 1972. commissioned by .the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education; found that 90 percent of the ^operative arrange- 
ments were established since 19(i0 and over 75 percent were established 
since 1965 (Patrick 1972). * 

Chronological Founding of Academic Library Consortia ' 



Year Founded Number Founded * 

1931-40 2 

494 1 -, r >0 . 3 
1951-60 r ' 
1961-65 f Ui 

196H-71 <)0 



1931-71 I2» . 

The ASI ..V Interlibrary Cooperation Committee in a national in- 
ventory of library cooperation in 1978 identified over 750 single-type, 
multitype, and interstate (ooperatives and networks. Il has been ob- 
served that many of the single type cooperatives. are later reincarnated 
as multi-type cooperatives (Hamilton 1977). 

M ihraiics Rrnriilllv air classifi.-.l bv four tvpr*: araclrmir. mcailiOR R roltog* ol 
univernitv libiurv: sc hool:- puMi. ; and sp»«i:.l. The .<•<<•■<•.,< <<l sin.lv clo'inrd an 
acadrnjir ilbiaiv rotisotliinii as one in which more than one half the members were 
academic binaries. 
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A partial listing of other specialized fields that have experienced 
similar, linkage developments includes: art education and art councils; 
allied health, nursing education, and- mcdicM programs; outrcaqh, 
community-based, nontradit ional programs; software and hardware 
computer networks; and international education. The Iimitati6ns of 
4 available data do not permit an adequaje review of these developments 
at this time. ' 
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long range planning 
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cooperative off-campus 


health insurance 
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Range of Cooperative Programs: 

• Consortium' Directory Index * 
Everything that an institution might do individually probably has 

been done cooperatively somewhere else. The program informat.on 
index of the 1977-78' Consortium Directory (Patterson and Burns 
(1978)), which lists only those 118 organizations that are considered 
general purpose consortia,, identifies the nucleus of activity for the 
more established'cdoperative arrangements. - 

Range of General Purpose Consortium Programs: ' . 

• ERIC Search of Cooperative Topics , j . 

A recent computer search of the ERIC system using the descriptors 
"interinstitutional cooperation" and /'consortium" revealed the topics 
reported below. They were drawn from literature published in the last 
three year's that addressed the subject headings within the context, of in- 
terinstitutional cooperation. The topics were screened to.avoid /luph- 
cation of the already identified programs listed in the Consortium Di- 
rectory. 

Range of Cooperative Topics Reported in ERIC Search 



lifelong learning 
urban centers 
rural outreach 
community college 

without walls 
career changing 
serving part-time 

students 
community-based programs 
regional resource 

learning centers 
public library 

learning laboratory 
alternative education 
experiential learning 
• place-bound student 
programs 

distance-learning 
systems 

competency-based education 
computer-based instruction 
interdisciplinary programming 



fine arts exchange 
human relations instruction 
science curriculum evaluation 
area health education programs 
nursing education/field service^ 
' collaboration 

medical schools coryrfrTnnications^ 
Irkal government problem 
/ solving services J % 
local history study I I 
cooperative sports VommnnicAtions 
student articnlatioij/orientatlon/ 

retention 
quality of stndcntjlifc 
financial aids 
planned mergep 
master planning 
interstate student migration * 
regionali/ation t u ^ 
resource allocation 
reciprocity 
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public/private cooperation 
education/industry/ 

government partnerships 
university/museum relations 
outdoor education 
prison education 
retirement home programs 
aeronautics/astronautics' programs 
religious education 



academic common market 
interuniversity cooperation 
State controls 
federal regulations 
institutional policy assessment 
trustee involvement 
proprietary school cooperation 
small-college consultation 
tax consultation 



f Library Cooperative Actfvities , " 

In a previous section of 'the monograph on the number ol coopera- 
tive arrangements, brief reference was made to the rapidly growing 
number of library networks. To illustrate the breadth and depth at 
Which cooperation might occur within a specialized area, the varied 
types of cooperative library activity identified in a 1975 national study 
(Black and Cuadra 1975) are listdd below. 



Range bf Librai\ Coo 



>pefat 



centralized acquisitions and 

processing 
assigned subject specialization 

acquisitions 
other activities - acquisitions 
bibliographic center operation 
bibliographic verification 
bindery, services 
reciprocal borrowing privileges 
catalog card production 
cataloging - other support 
.shared on-line cataloging 
central resource or storage 

center 

charging' system 
clearinghouse s,, 
special community services 
consulting services 
delivery system 

expanded intcrlibrary loan service 



management, pl\nning, policy 
development 

media loan 
media production 
media rental 

0 

meetings 
< microfilming * 
periodical indexing 
photocopying services 
public interest programs 
joint purchasing 
recruitment programs 
reference services 
joint research projects ' *~ 
special collections 
shared staff 1 
training or upgrading of staff 
union catalogs and lists - 

production/maintenance 
workshops 



National Organizational Activity; Events among national educa- 
tional associations' provide another barometer of the interest in sind 
magnitude. of emerging cooperative relationships. 

• The Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 
has included major presentations on interinstitutional cooperation in 
its last four national meetings (1977-79). 

• The theme of the 1979 Annual Meeting of the American Council 
on Education included cooperation and cortipctition as major topics. 

• Other associations that have ream red cooperative sessions in recent 
national meetings include the American Association lor Higher Educa- 
tion, the American Association of Stale Colleges and Universities, the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, the Association of University Programs 
in Health Administration, the National University Extension Associa- 
tion, and the Society for College and University Planning. 

• The Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges, sometimes con- 
sidered a-.consortium, has become a major resource for its member in- 
stitutions in recent years. CASC is affiliated with the Small College 
Consor^wp of 51 colleges and sponsors a National Consulting Net- 
work. In the fall of 1979, CASC received a four-year $978,000 project 
grant to strengthen undergraduate education in private higher educa- 



• The National University Extension Association has a. division on 
consortia and interinstitutional cooperation of several years standing. 

• The American Association of Community and Junior Colleges has 
three major projects that are supportive of community-based coopera- 
tion: Policies for Lifelong Education. Center for Community, and 
Education Work Councils. AACJO also completed a major study of 
community college/vocational education cooperation in 1978 thai was 
cosoponsored by the American Vocational Association (AACJC/AVA 
1978) ^ 

• The American Association of State Colleges and Universities spon- 
sors an Urban College arid University Network involving ovei "280 
rristitiuions and gently published a major report on Cooperative 
Arrangements BtVtocen Private hind Public Colleges (Mcl^eefery 

1978). m ^ 

• The American Association of Slate Colleges and Universities and 
the American Association of Community aiidjuiiior Colleges cospom 
sol* the Servicemen's Opportunity Colleges, ^ network of more I hail 800 
institutions cb^unitied to the post secondary education of military per- 



tion. 




sonnel and veterans (AASCU 1979). 
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• The Council for the Advancement ~of Experiential Learning, in 
Columbia, Maryland, which began as a project with 10 institutions 
five years ago, now is a permanent association with over 325 members 
(CAEli 1978-79)-. 

• The National Ccpter for Educational Brokering, founded in 1975, 
'•represents an "intervention" type of linkage agencv between students 

and 4 institutions. The T9J9 Directory (NCEH 1979) idcntiVicd 302 
such agencies. ^ 

• Elderhostel..,whrch began ip -1975 when five New Hampshire col- 
leges enrolled ^00 older adults in short term summer academic pro- 
grams, enrolled 15,000 people in 240 participating 'colleges in the 
summer of 1979. * * 

• OCT XT. originally, 1 tic Oliio College Library Center when founded 
in J9f>7. now has 1.700 participating college libraries in 4(i slates, cm- 
ploys over '100 sta(T. c and. operates with an annual budget exceeding 
S21 million. In 197H OCFC catalogued 10.0 million books and pub- 
lications, and primed 82*1 million caialog cards (Kilgour 1979). 

• F.DUCOM, based in Pi inceiou^approvcd f\ 1979 the establishment 
of KDUNE^T as a pennaneni nat ioiial^omputer network for colleges 
and universities (KFWCOM Summer 1979) . - 

^ • The National Student -Exchange, which begftn with ilftcc institu- l 
j ^irons in 19(i8.Jias rfow expanded to 50 institut&ns in 1979. NSE has 
facilitate^! tlw exchange of 5,500 students since its founding, with 
1,2(M occurrtiW in 1979. 

l* The President's Commission on Foreign Languages and Interna- 
tional Studies proposed in its final report in October 1979 (Scully 
11)79) that a network of 125 to 155 national and regional centers for 
international studies be established, with most of them based at col- 
leges and ijxiiversities. 

• The Council for Financial Aid to Education, a nonprofit service 
Organization that encourages voluntary, support of higher education. 

actively entourages business corporations, government agencies, and 
educational inslilutionsyo work cooperatively in joint programs to 
solve social problems. . » 

The references presented above arc only a sampling of tfie interests 
of national educational associations in different aspects of interinsti- 
lutional relationships. It also should be noted that educational as 
social ions at the National Renter for Higher Education in Washing- - 
ton and elsewhere increasingly in the last two to three years are 
entering into joint sponsorship of projects, services, research. puTftica- 
lions, and meetings. Sonye ef t lie more active organizations in rkis le • 
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gard incldde th^ Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
Colleges, the 'tpfrwl. Association of College and University Business 
Officers, the Conricft'fof fhe Advancement of Small Colleges, the As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities, the American Associa- 
tion for Higher Educatipn, and the American Council on Education. 
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What Should Be Considered 
ii^Anal^/ing External Relationships? 



Managing by Objectives 

Institutions of higher education, often without full awareness of 
their involvements, arc engaged in a myriad of complex relationships 
that exact an enormous amount of time, energy, arid' oth^er institu- 
tional resources. This arena of activity is rapidly expanding, 'par- 
ticularly in die field of. governmental relations; and is a major reason 
for the growing army (^institutional administrators in the externaj 
agencies. 

It is no longer adequate for presidents juStf to have a general feel- 
ing about this realm of activity. The time-has arrived wJicn they need 
to inventory and analyze external involvements with the same care 
they give internal operations. It is not suggested that institutions go 
to the extreme in detailing and analyzing inconsequential 'affairs 
where the process itself would he sell defeating. Recordkeeping should 
be kept on a pragmatic basis and the questions should be kept simple: 
WFfat'afe'the involvcmentsTWhat are the artts?*What are the bene- 
fits? ' 

Numbers Versus Control . * 

How many associations, commissions, systems, consortia, networks, 
and cooperative relationships should an institution sustain? There is 
no set number riiat isjecommended for institutions but jliere are some 
"important factors to consider hi faking such a determination. 

To start, there are some relationships whcre.tHtTe reajly is no choice* 
regardless of the costs or -benefits. FW>r public institutions, thcSe would" 
include statutory systems. For public and private institutions, there 
is little choice in regard to a<?crcdita4ion commissions :md associationsf* 
As responsible participants within tin; larger systems, however; institu-, 
tions individually and collccuvcty^tfflld press for the same level of 
accountability among, these organizations that is now being .required 
of * individual institutions. Independent, comprehensive evaluations 
are equally in order for national associations, regional commissions, 
and state systems on a periodic basis. 

The number (internal relationships of an institution should have 
some correlation to institutional .yze. Unfortunately small institutions 
generally have a greater need butjless capacity to cooperate than large 
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institutions.^hich probably have less need but a greater canity to 
cooperate. Que incentive for larger institutions tq consqrt is that they 
also have the capacity to be the larger beneficiary. 

Related to institutional size are the managerial, style of the presi- 
dent and otlrer key administrators' and span of control limitations. If 
the chiefs executive officer is willing to delegate a large measure of re- 
sponsibHity to other personnel regarding cooperative relationships, 
the institutional range of participation can be increased. If, on tli? 
other hand, the president chooses to be directly involved in^each re- , 
lationship, limitations obviously will follow accordingly. 

Special Purpose Versus General Purpose Consortia * ^ 

The phrase "special-purpose cons6rtfh" is commfojy used inter- 
changeably in the literature with the'»phra§c^;syi^le-purf^se con 
sortia" to designate coop^tivc arrangements devoid to ? very,sp*- 
cific program area/The special-purpose or single-purpose description 
also often can be translated to mean a "single program." Some bf the 
more frequent special purpose consortia are library cooperatives,Yom- 
puter networks, and jojnt international programs. In the United State* 
alone there are literally hundreds of eacli of the three types. 

Gentral-purpose consortia are ^distinguished from special-purpose 
consortia in that tfiey arc 'used to administer two or more cooperative 
programs within a common structure. In the 1979 Consortium Di- 
rectory listing, 12fi general-purpose groups are identified. Most of 
these nihil mister at least six or eight separate services and- programs; 
several administer as many as 30 or 40 different activities over a one- 
year period. 

u Another distinction between special-purpose and gerVcral-purpose 
consortia is that ^he former tend to be ad hoc.Most frequently they 
arc initiated for a specific purpose and timeframe and are dependent 
in large part, if not totally, on external funding. To become perma- 
nent, they eventually need to become self-supporting or shift to in- 
stitutional, hard-money sponsorship. * 

Although many gem ral-purpose* consortia arc being tested in terms 
' of their durability, the total number continues to edge upward (Pat- 
terson 1979) * A major advantage of a general-purpose consortium over 
a scries of special-purpose arrangements is that the costs for govcr- 
nan*e r -»dwiomratiQa, communication, and evaluation can be mini- 
mized. It is costly to create a new structure each time a new coopera- 
tive service or program is initiated. Frequently, though, entrepreneurs 
who prefer to launch nc,w programs, projects, and organizations rather 
than be encumbered with established systems will sell an idea to a 
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funding agency for a set period of time. Because "cooperating institu- 
tions>are not asked to appropriate major support from their own 
resources to participate, the temptation to take a "fre^ ride" generally 
is accepted without too -many questions asked.- One of the extrav- 
agances of this practice is that the soft funding might have been m&re 
-effectively employed by the 4 same institutions in some other way. 

t 

Point oj Diminishing Returns 

In -examining external relationships of all types, an institution 1 
should consider the point of diminishing retyfns or the total number 
of organizations in which it can effectively participate. The question- 
naire survey of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges (Gilder 1979) found an average of 100 cooperative arrange- 
ments* per institution^ If this is representative of the involvements of 
instilutions i^ general, then is the number (which likely w^ll increase 
\ each year) manageable? Each institution can best answer that question 

for itself. The point of diminishing returns for each institution is de- 
pendent on the factors of size, administrative style, and t)re costs and 
benefits of the involvements individually and collectively. 
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What Are the Costs and Benefits of Cooperation? 

' ^ • I : 



The basic starting point to evaluate a service, a program? an /in- 
stitution, a cooperative arrangement, an organization is to ask: What 
is its purpose? (Anderson et al. l975)\This is a universally accepted 
truism among ^accrediting commissions. The same 'principle is ap- 
plicable to assessing the worth of groupings of institutions. 1 * 
The income squeeze in- higher education, is pressuring institutions 
and related organizations to give increased attention to the financial 
costs and benefits of their activities Car Athens and Qrwig 1979; 
Mortimer and Tierney 1979) ; and, for good or bad, that pressure will 
continue to increase in the immediate years ahead! Prior to focusing 
on the financial asp^ts of cooperation, however, it is necessary to 
place that dimension in its proper perspective. 

Few if any of today's educational organizations were founded with 
the primary purpose being to achieve cost effectiveness. Consortia and 
other educational systems, like their member institutions, prefer to 
justify their value on their contributions to education and society. 
While there>/js increased acceptance bf the need for greater account- 
ability, a resistance to cost analysis per se still pervades most higher 
education quarters. Reluctant compliance is the order of the future 
'because funding sources will allow benefactors no choice. 

During 1977-79 when the Council Tor Interinstitulionai Leadership 
was conducting on-site reviews of 37 cooperative case studies, visitation 
team members interviewed consortium, institutional, and community 
representatives to assess the value of the cooperative programs. A num- 
\ ber of substantive consortia did not volunteer to participle in the 
project for a variety of valid reasons, including an absence oE concern 
of member institutions for a cost analysis of their cooperative en- 
deavors. Or the 37 cooperative programs 'ise studies tha\ were ex- 
amined, many of the institutional presidents, cleans, and other staff 
made statementsjo the effect that their primary re a so /ft* for cooperat- 
ing were to enrich programs, to strengthen the institutions, and to 
provide improved services. Though they were willing to have their 
programs analyzed, the cost effectiveness, even Where it was bdrfg 
dramatically achieved, was downplayed in many instances as a stcotfc 
dary consideration. v c 

Prior to directing the CIL cost-effectiveness study, the author par- 
ticipated in seven independent, comprehensive evaluations of regional 
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consortia from 107:5 to 19j£. In carh instance he was que of a (wo-to- 
five person evaluation team. Most of die visits required, three days 
for on-site review and three days for report writing. Additionally* 
team Members were provided with governance documents/ annual 
reports, board minutes, and other pertinent written materials prior to 
the visits. To expedite the process, an evaluation strategy, including 
appointments for interviews, was arranged in advance. A part of the 
ground ndes jn contracting lor the evaluation was that die team 
would have arcess to any materials or any person* in the region that 
seemed relevant to the independent assessment. In each case, pro- 
vision was made for interviews with: 

• consortium staff and board members * ■ m % 

• institutional personnel (presidents, deans, faculty/ students, 
trustees) ; 

• community representatives (industry, business, labor, media, civic, 
minorities) 

• funding agencies 

Evaluation Criteria 

The basic criteria that were used to conduct the evaluations were 
as follows: 

1) What arc the consortium's purposes? Where can the following con- 
sortium statements be found? 

a. a clear and cpneise mission statement? 

b. lists of specific short term and Ion<> range goals and objectives? 

c. expressed relationships' between consortium objectives and learn- 
ers? , * 

2) In what wavs has the' consortium fulfilled its mission, purposes, 
goals, and objectives? How does the consortium rncasiux^its effective- 
ness? In what specific wavs has the cooperative arrangement!. 

a. provided new educational opportunities? 

b. improved the quality of programs? 

s c. rendered cost-snvrngs and "effectiveness? 

3) In what ways do the 'Consortium's mission and operation*! struc- 
ture allow and encourage the organization to address prioritv needs of 
learners and potentianearners in the communif v/region served hy its 
member institutionsFDhes the consortium effectively measure and 
meet community needs? 

4) Does the consortium s governance structure allow and encourage 
the organization to achieve its purposes efficiently and effectively? 

' • 17 



5) What is the role of (lie consortium administration? How adequately 
has this role heen delineated? How well has the consortium administra. 
tioh and staff performed? 

6) What are the responsibilities of the consortium's jfhembcr insJitu- 
'tions? What are the commitments of the member institutions— inkind 

ser.vicc and hard support— to the cooperative amingcnuMit? Mow 
adequate are the consortium s resources to its basic purposes'? 

7) How adequate are the available physical^ facilities, equipment. 'li- 
braries, arid other 'learning resources of member institutions for -111 e 
fulfillment of the consortium's objec tives? 

•8) What provisions arc made in the governing and decisionmaking 
processes for 'representation of 'instructional staff, students, institu- 
tional trustees,, tho public at large, and mfnoritv groups? 
[)) Invoking to the consortium's development over the next three to* ^ 
five years: 

a, what are the major issues to be addressed bv the consortium? 

b. what options and recommendations J'or courses of action does the 
evaluation team offer, for consideration? 

, A last ground rule that was followcd in preparing for Hie consortium 
evaluations was to insure a balance'ol backgrounds ajnong the visita- 
tion team, including the paiticipation of nonconsortiutn personnel, 
and to select team members frpm outside the geographical region of 
the member institutions. 

The Unique circumstances of each consortium may require slight 
rfiodilication in the evaluation procedures and ( riteiTa to meet par 
titular needs, but the intent of (he design is to insure an independent, 
row pn'hen sive evaluation of the total consortium operation/ A basic 
flaw in self studies and in most "outside** program and project evalua- 
tions is that they are designed and/or staffed to insure a favorable 
conclusion, • < 

Cost Analysis Literature and Methodology , I S 

, Launching the CII Carnegie hoj*;rt: In 1077. when C7IL initi:Wd 
the study of cost effec tive cooperation, an extensive investigation was 
made of the cost analysis literature and ol researc h methodologies 
that would b<* applicable t<> nmlt iinst itut i«>n:il arrangements. Ad- 
ditionally, a number of people ol national prominence in college 
management and linances were contacted for guidance and advising. It , 
soon became evident that the theoretical base lor the research was 



weaker than had hern expecU'd. A major cllorl was needed early in 
the project to develop research- guidelines and a sound analysis 
methodology. 

To give credence teethe undertaking, a nonconsortium person was 
sought to review relevant literature, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the financing of higher education, who had a background in ceo- 
notnics, and who had experience in the business management of in 
stitutioiis. TJtomas O. [syncs, then the treasurer and business manager 
of Chatham College, and current, vice president of financial affairs at 
Birmingham Southern College, emerged as a person particularly quali- 
fied to give major direction to the project. James, an active member 
of the National Association of College and University Business Officers 
and chairman oPthe Association's Small Colleges Committee, was also 
. a member of the National Advisory Committee to the CIL project. 
James used as a launching pad for his research several studies and 
financial manuals that were prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of College and University Business Officers, the 
National Center lot Higher Kdncation Management Systems 
(NACUBO and NCHF.MS 1977 and Camso 1978). and the American 
Council on Education (ACE 1978). In finding the literature devoid of 
cooperative analysis research and methodology. James set about to 
establish guidelines for the CIL project by drawing from his extensive 
knowledge ofTmancial management principles and by drawing from 
his many years of experience as the chief business officer of Chatham 
College, which was a member of the Pittsburgh Council on Higher, 
Education. 

The statements that^ollow on costing consortium projects were ab- 
stracted from research papers prepared by James in relation to (he 
CII, cost-effectiveness study. 

Costing Consortium Projects: A review of the literature reveals that 
there istio universally accepted technique for cost analysis in higher 
education, nor indeed are any of the techniques or methods of cost 
analysis from managerial economics in widespread use in higher edu- 
cation. Cost analysis is not a highly developed art in higlf*' education 
as it is in the corporate world or in the academic disc iplines of eco- 
nomics and business administration. The vast majority of institutions 
of higher education use the records of their costs in recent year* jheir 
historical costs -as the basis ol their cost analysis system. Many -of 
them include average* costs in their use ol historical costs, hut the 
technique for determining average costs varies widely from institution 
to institution. 'Moreover, even among those institutions that use 
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average costs, data between institutions are seldom compared because 
the reorganization of data to achieve comparability requires great 
effort and the results are viewed with skepticism. 

On the basis of these findings, it is evident that the only methods 
available to consortium directors for determining the cost effectiveness 
of their programs must be simple methods that rely on the use of what- 
ever historical data are available at the member institutions and in the 
financial records of their cooperative programs. These will usually in- 
clude one or more among the following kinds of cost information: 

• The direct costs of programs— those which have been budgeted di- 
rectly to the programs; ' 

• The total costs of programs, which combine the direct costs of a 
program with sonic indirect costs thai must be estimated because 
thfey cannot be readily identified as the costs of a particular program 
but are shared amon^j programs; 

• Average costs, which are unit costs. 

To have historical data ^t hand is not enough. TojJ\e extenuthat 
cost effectiveness weighs in the derision-making process, the con- 
sortium director needs to have available a systematic approach for the 
analysis of those costs. Where adequate cost data may not be available 
or may not be fully defensible, a modified technique for arriving at 
cost data may be necessary. f 

Cost analysis is defined in A Study of Cost Analysis i?i Higher Rdu- 
cation (American Council on Education 1978) as *\ . . any manipula- 
tion of cost data thai is done to provide relevant information for those 
who make decisions." The study further states that the term "cost 
analysis" cannot be defined without developing four categories of de- 
scriptors for the concept: 

• The objective or purpose of the tost analysis for stewardship pur- 
pose (e.g. historical costs) s* 

• The type of cost-gathering tchenique lhat'is to be applied (e.g. di- 
rect or-indirect costs) . 

• The method of cost^determination used (e.g. project costs or costs 
accumulated by organizational unit). 

• The units of measure used and the time period included (e.g. cur- 
rent dollars and costs gathered annually). 

Consortia generally are limited to historical costs because they must 
use data that are comparative or common for all institutions involved 
in the project being analyzed. - For the consortium director, cost 
analysis is the manipulation of cost data to provide relevant informa- 
tion on the economic feasibility of a particular project. 
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idemlfif 12" (NACUBO .975) 
en " hes 12 Fu "d.|mental Considerations (or Determining Co,! in 
formation in .Higher. Education." lernitning Cost in. 

• The purpose for whirl, C o S , inforimiion is ,„ he used should d, 
... ermine work within which cost information is develop 

lml„ g ' °" S ' mM l>C b - d °" *» «"»'«*- of ,0 

• Cos, information should he consistently determined.' 

oen*!.::';:;': 1 ,,,^; •p il,,,,ci ' ,o " co!i ohjcc,ivc — - » « 

• Indirctt cost shonld be allor-itrrl Knc^i . . 

that can be applied in a ^ZlnZ ~" 

• Common C ost incurred to provide two or more services- should be 
allotted in an equitable manner. 

• Capital cost of a cost objective shonld reflect the applicable expired 
capital cost of the period. 1 1 cx P<recl ^ 

^ Cost information should be accompanied by a disclosure state- ■ 



James states -that cost analysis in a consortium is a negotiated 
process mvolvin, data reconciliation, the process of identif 
R.v.ng appropriate consideration to deferences in two or mo e set o 
d ta. He summarized his position in "Costing.a Consortium Pre Zr 
( Business Officer") as follows: riojcct 

a« l»y its .n/r and important,-. Tlw list „f ,,,„ .„„ ,,,.„ ' ' ' ,S , Wrl1 
.r, ^.y av:„,a„.c „ all of ^ .^Z! ^ ft"^ 
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i a oroicrts cvitici7C(l because of 

Consortium directors have often had the pr ,ec^ 
the lack of sophisticate or d a <n " I n (he statc of the ,rt 

Cost Effectiveness Findings 
re gi S ,ra,ion, Hbrar, an,. 

Summary' n«f«>/ion> »/ I*' Finding: • fomal 

ram of ^uon » ^t,a k cn, however, .here was no 
versifies. Until the stucty objectives. The 

empirical analysis of whether the pro * « t J ^ ^ 
Jly reviewed cross-reg,s.rat.on n,^ t opcn . 

sess their effectiveness, enlargmg the ^ potent » could not open 

inR academic doors to students the r own ^ rf ^ ^ 

except through the consortium; wi||f its benefits esti- 

jfams; and (3). compare cross-reg atr^on ^ ^ 

Led in dollar amounts T £ x o ^ Jnduded : 

varied cbaractenst.es and the, « ivtrse , two state urn- 

three liberal arts colleges; a libera - s coll libera, 
versifies; four liberal arts colleges and a state J ^ ^ 

arts colleges, a theological center an a p nvate ^ ^ a 

logical schools; and four liberal arts co 

Geological school, a communtty ^ q{ 

No problems were encountered n 1 - * . , ^ 

data on the increases ,n aca emu o, ^ nut ^ ^ ^ ^ 
of those opportuntt.es, bu there we - s C( , sts . Senior 

analysis-Only one consorttum est ma ^ ^ ^ 

officers of colleges and untvers.t.es u u p*«*| ^ 
he estimated, viewing them as small am n 

other m*e fundamental objection — ^ 0 cooperation, which 
in^-ostswou^ 

is for the mutual benefit of the inst f .^.registration 

and staff. There was merest of v , riom wa ys to 

benefits, although opinions < iffe ed on »* * ^ ||C „ ^ 

• measure them. The method selected se, the Uution offer- 

lent to an allocation of the ^^^^l^ for 2 pe, 
ing the cottrses. If, for examples ross-rcg s,« a Wlional costs 

cent of an institution, registration and Us direct i 
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are $3,000,000, an estimate for cross-registrations benefits is set at 
$60,000. - 

The- main findings are uniform. The programs meet their objectives 
either* fairly well or extremely well. The praise is high; the criticism is 
muted. Educational options arc being enlarged to the extent sought 
by the member institutions and are being used lify students, at little or 
no cost except where intercampus bus service is provided." The ratio 
of benefits to costs is extremely high regardless of how costs and 
benefits are measured. *. 

• Library and Media Cooperation. Intcrlibrajy cooperadoiLisan old 
concept whose practice began to take on real signifjrtfncT^ 
1960s, thanks, in part, to federal legislation in the 1966 amendment of 
the Library Services and Construction Act of 1964 arid subsequent 
federal appropriations. The most recent national inventory of library 
cooperation, The ASIA Report on Interlibrary Cooperation 1978, 
notes 92,801 libraries in the U.S. and 750 single-type, multitype, and 
interstate cooperatives and networks. 

On the voluntary side, library sharing occurs cither through single- 
purpose and special-purpose arrangements dedicated solely 'to library 
cooperation or through multipurpose consortia that include library 
aK5peration as one of several program^FreqAicntly, voluntary systems 
ire inseparablvintcrtwincd with state-supported systems. 
v A 1975 natiortal study (Black and Ctiadnt) identified 38 program 
areas in which academic library consortia participate. They range 
from centralized Acquisitions and processing binding services to media 
loan, production, jnd rental to the production maintenance of union 
catalogs and listsyfn the CILcase studies, areas of cooperation include 
film rental, del/very services, union catalogs, serials lists, audio visual 
resource pools, Wl journal sharing. ' 

Tliere are numerous reasons 1 for library cooperation, but perhaps 
the ifcost convincing is economic necessity. It is widely acknowledged 
that no single university can afford to continue financing the same 
level of acquisitions each year when the annual price rise is so far 
ahead of the avprage economic growth and general cost of living in- 
dexes. 

Procedures for assessing the costs and benefits of library coopera- 
tion, however, are not widely ac knowledged. Thus, a range of assess 
mcnt techniques were used in the case studies. The most simple arid 1 
practical approach, where possible, is to compare the costs arid bene- 
fits without cooperation to the costs and benefits with cooperation. 
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Although such comparisons are often theoretical, they remain valuable 
indications of the cost benefits of library cooperation. 

For academic, institutions and consortia considering library coopera- 
tion, Ruth Patrick's guideline for Library Cooperation (1972) can be 
helpful. Development of library cooperation for academic consortia 
includes foutf phases; they are (1) exploratory, during which ,desired 
benefits and potential members are identified; (2) planning, during t 
whic.h objectives, organization, financial support, and facilities are 
identified; (3) development, during which activities, personnel inu 
plementation schedules, policies, and evaluation processed are identi- 
fied; and (4) operation an* evaluation, during which trial activities, 
evaluation, modification, full implementation, and revaluation are 
conducted. ' jj 

• Cooperative Student Serviees. Student services arc providing a fertile 
field for collegiate cooperation. The rapid development of these 
services emerged along with the active extension of humanizing prac- 
" tices, beginning in the 1930s, and kept pace with the advancement of 
'the social sciences. In the 1950's and 19f>(Vs, these services greatly 
expanded as did enrollments, the holistic view of learning, and the 
needs of learners. This expansion attempted to keep ahead of stu- 
dents' needs, as well as those of institutions, as the numbprs of en- 
rollees grew. Student services attempted to bridge the gap that de- 
veloped between size and effectiveness, complexity and opportunity. 

When there were adequate funds, an expansion of student services 
was possible; in the 1970s, however, adequate funding rapidly di- 
minished, even though the need continued. 

How, then, could higher education provide the needed range and 
quality' of services, while holding the line or reducing expenditures, 
and maintaining or improving services? A careful rethinking of stu- 
dent services was required of institutional leadership. 

To those consortium leaders engaged in substantial relationships 
with others in their community of colleges, their work together pro, 
vided a natural base on winch to build selected functions within a 
comprehensive range of student services. In those cases where care 
was exercised in the analysis of the operations of a given service, and 
administrative follow-through occurred to define appropriate sharing 
in these operations, substantial student services in consort emerged. 
The record of achievement (documented later in this chapter) pro 
vides evidence of worthwhile gain to the institutions and to their 
student beneficiaries. 

As colleges and universities confront the economic demands of the 
1980's, each institutional offering and each administrative service will 
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be reviewed to ascertain its value. As institutional budgets are con- 
stricted, valuable services to students should not be strangled. To dis- 
continue student services merely because institutional leadership can- 
not 'perceive alternative strategies for organization arid operation 
would be at once counterprd$uctive and tragic. 

Institutional board membei% or chairpersons, presidents, vice presi- 
dents, and deans should now advance the exploration and definition 
of joint services in designated areas by calling for a careful detailing ' 
of the systems and procedures used in each service function. Analysis 
of the commonality of the functions in comparison with those of|Kher 
institutions in a* group defined as their community will give specifica- 
tion to those functions that are amenable to development in con- . ■ 
sort. 

• Grou)Kftircha.sing. Only a few consortia have undertaken voluntary 
cooperative purchasing/ but the experience has been rewarding for 
those that r\ive. The Massachusetts Higher Education Consortium, 
building on the earlier experiences of Five Colleges, Inc. and the Ohio 
Inter-University Council Purchasing. Group, for example, provides 
participating institutions with a 10 to 20 percent savings on purchases 
made cooperatively. The Hudson-Mohawk Association of Colleges and 
Universities (HMACUV comprised of 15 institutions, saved its par- 
ticipating members $68,000 and $106,280 in the firs^vo years of co- 
operative purchasing. Success required direct 'Wffffcrs'' from art im- J 
portant chief executive officer, agreement amo/s; several other preri^ 
dents to' cooperate, and willing purchasing officials. The activity is a 
rewarding one for the Association. 

Aftcf the presidential directive was received, the purchasing agents 
agreed on product lines that promised savings through quantity pur- 
chases. The group estimated their annual campus requirements and 
agreed on product specifications. Invitation-to-bid letters were sent to 
every vendor used by the colleges; local newspaper ads alerted others. 
A bid opening date and time were set, scaled bids were received and 
opened, after the purchasing agents reviewed the bids and product 
samples. Usually the lowest hid is accepted unless there is good reason 
to do otherwise. The campuses made a good faith commitment to buy 
from the success^il bidder. Thereafter, all relationships took place be- 
tween vendor and the campus; all contacts by sales or serviccment, all 
• deliveries and invoicing, all warehousing. In short, good standard 
v purchasing practices were followed, with Association staff providing* 
only administrative support. 

iCV started its purchasing with fuel oil, miscellaneous office 
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supplies and paper, and now lias 11 rontraVfirfor 10 colleges. Other 
groups have started with other products. The specific initial product 
is not as important a* is an agreement^) start. Savings average in 
- the 10 to 20 percent range, with larger purchasers realizing the small 
percentage but more dollars because of volume. The small institutions 
experience the reverse. It is difficult to understand why more colleges 
'do not undertake group purchasing. Hospital groups, in conhas% pur- 
chase great quantities of products cooperatively. HMACU hits found 
that money can behaved even though the participants also have access 
to an effective state purchasing system. 

An indirect benefit from. group purchasing is that the purchijsing 
officials for the colleges, in dealing with the same- vendors andjpn-. 
panics, often have similar problems }\y comparing notes arfl ex- 
periences, insights and additional sayings often can be realized, 
• Cooperative X AM radii ional Structures and Distance-Learning Sys-' 
lems. Winston Churchill's perceptive decription of Russia. "A riddle 
wrapped in a mystery in an engima." would apply equally well to the 
' various cooperative, nontradit ional structures now being employed 
by an increasing number of institutions to deliver higher cch.cat.on 
programs A growing conservatism on the part (if taxpayers and public 
. officials, which began in the 1960s, has led lo an emphasis on the more 
efficient" use of existing financial, physical, and human resources, the 
elimination of unnecessary duplication, and the maximization of ac- 
cess and services to learners. , 

Across the U.S.. there are dozens of nonca.upus colleges, outreach 
programs, and satellite campuses. Just as uoncan.pns colleges have 
made it possible to provide educational opportunities for those who 
cannot or* do not wishl* travel to a .cadi. ional campus, new edu 
rational svs.ems that use technology and media have mac^ .t possible 
to provide instruction for audiences removed from any fonflal class 

room setting. h 

The nontraditional case studies examined by CII, included distance- 
learning programs, off-campus contracted library arrangements, shared 
campus facilities, a community college without walls, and oll-can.pus 
learning centers organized to serve geographic all v distant student* 
"Nontraditional" seems to be the most appropriate collective term Tor 
desc ribing the great variety* of programs that deviate from the custo- 
mary 'structure and approach of higher education. 
" Nontraditional 'educational consortia, like nonlraditional institu- 
tions, have emerged because they meet needs and enable activities 
that could not be accomplished as well or at all unless new strue- 
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ture$ were created: In the past, colleges and universities have not been, 
ftetcd for giviraffpribniy interest to institutional cooperation. Where 
substantive coopcratiorWhas occurred and worked, it usually has re- 
sulted from 'financial aify academic interests that could not be ad- 
dressed by individual institutions. 

The case studies examined in the CIL study were not the only 
examples that could have been used. However, the cooperative ar- 
rangements that were reviewed arc representative of similar activities 
tafctfig place in other parts of the nation. Because there is no established 
methodology to assess the costs and benefits of nontradiiional systems, 
each case ai£>Jys.is had to be developed based on the best comparative 
data. avail^>4e. Although these inithil studies focused primarily on 
cost* effectiveness, there obviously were xilhcr very signifyrnnf edu- 
cational benefits in eacl>^n^as well. 

Cooperative Academic, Programs. For manv American institutions, 
the enrollment deel incs predicted for the 1980\s have already begun. 
As the declines heroine more- widespread, the pressures on low-enroll- 
ment departments and programs will intensify. As an alternative ta 
program elimination, institutions in proximity to make academic co- 
operation feasible should begin* now to work together. 

The seven academic cooperative prpgi^ms that were reviewed 
demonstrate concretely that }o\i)\ departments and programs can work, 
do result in cost effectiveness, and do provide special benefits to the 
cooperating institutions.. Investigation has shown that joint program- 
ming not only is less expensive but also has been the salvation of many 
programs jhat cOnhl not be established or maintained without inter- 
institutional cooperation. 

Joint academic long-range planning is the first step for institutions 
to prepare for mademir cooperation. Cartful planning that involves 
faculty aqd judicious action bv faculty and administrators to replace 
or not replace retirees and those who leave for other reasons can allay 
faculty fears and can allow departments to conduct orderly and pro- 
ductive transitions. 

* » 

The cost effectiveness in each case study is demonstrated in dif- 
ferent ways, accordiug^to the ^lata . that were- available and the way 
they were reported. For example, the New Orleans Consortium De- 
partment of Social Work, (luring 1977-78, produced tuition fees gind 
grants in excess of direct costs to the institutions in the amount of 
$] 10,200. The Tri-College University ^durational Administration 
Programs would have cost an additional $02/157 during .1977-78 if 
two independent programs existed rather than a single cooperative 



one. The' joint snujmer sc hool operated by the Greensboro Regional 
Consortium has generated 38.50,000 in project monies for the mem- 
ber institutions over the past 10 years. The Qiiad-Ckies Graduate 
Study Center operated at a cost to Iowa and Illinois of SI ,154,000. 
This, is $1,830,000 less than the cost would have been to the states if 
the Center's students had enrolled in traditional institutional pro- 
grams. 

Other, less mature programs involving academic cooperation include 
the New Orleans Consortium'.? Modern Foreign Language Center and 
Unique Majors Program, the West Central Wisconsin Consortium's 
Interinstitutional Review of Existing Programs - and Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning, the Greensboro Regional Consortium's Coopera- 
tive Music. Degree Program, and the Five Colleges' Cooperative Fine 
Arts Activities. 

In each case, the unanimous conclusion of all program directors is 
that the same or >tmilar academic services could not be provided as 
economically* as Ihcv now are without cooperation arpong institu- 
tions. 1 

.1* 

Summary of Cooperative Cost Savings apd Benefits: 

The savings and benefits rcfyartcd below arc extracted from the 37 
case studies analyzed bv CII, during- 1978 and 1979. The figures that 
arc reported are based on the most recently available data and are, in 
most cases, for a one-year period. Additional information on each case 
study and on the cost-analysis procedures used is available in Costing 
Collegiate Cooperation (CIL 1979) ;< an unabridged report of 440 
pages and a monograph that highlights the findings in 86 pages. 
♦ 

• Cross-Registration 

Atlantn University Outer:- derived Value of instruction. $l.. r ) lfl.000. 
Boston Theological Institute: 1.200 cross-registrations; R. r ) percent of all regis- 
trations; not quantified because institutional costs of instructions are not avail- 
able. 

Five Colleges, Inc.: derived value of instruction. $1,880,000. 

New Orleans Consortium: derived value of instruction. $102,000. 

Pittsburgh Council on Higher Education :, $21 1 ,000. \ 

Tri-ColIcK*. University; $l r d,000. ■ \^ -. ; 

• [.Unary and Media Cooperation v ' 
Tri-College University: joint film v ruler m avoidance of rluplir'atrVe hooks, and 
joint cataloging. $ r i0,4 10; benefits of sharing jwnnals not quantifier^ 
University Center of Georgia: inter-lihrary (kwry service. $6/287; ir^rdibrary 
book savings reported by 1 of 10 librarians, $0,010. 
•See. Appendix It for a listing of consortia and their member institutions. 
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Union of Independent Colleges of Art: joint film center, $124,460. 

Greater Cincinnati Library Consortium: joint film center, $26,956. 

$44^1 gg arnpsllire C° llp S e " ,?m ^^ Council: inter-campus delivery systems, 

Dayton-Miami Valley Consortium: inter-library delivery system; insufficient 
records on 18,125 bulk delive ries prohibits a quantifying of savings. 
Central Pennsylvania Consortium; journal sharing, $10,000. 
Rochcster^cgional Library Council: joint film center, $47,335.' 

' £ Cooperative Student Services 
nJnion of Independent Colleges of Art: cooperative admissions; average benefits- 
of $67,667 for each institution. 

Hurison-MAawk Association of Colleges and Universities: joint student recruit- 
ment, $34,000." 

New Hampshire College and University Council: cooperative admissions, $34,- 

Craduatc Theological Union: common registrars office, $85,214* 
New Hampshire College and .University Council: $27,000 inv\cd over two 
years helped generate $4,409,191 in additional student financial aid monies. 
Atlanta University ("enter: joint career planning and placement services; sav- 
ings for each institution, $14,500. 

• Group Purchasing 

HudsomMohawk Association of Colleges * and Universities: joint purchasing 
$106,280. 

Associated Colleges of the Twin Cities: joint purchasing, $12,373. 

Hudson-Mohawk Association of Colleges and Universities: cooperative surplus 
sale, $12,450. 

Council of West Suburban Colleges: cooperative employees insurance program \ 
$92,000. 

Massachusetts Higher Education ConsortiunV: joint purchasing $669,000. 

• Cooperative Nonhaditional Structures, land Distance Learning Systems 
Coast Community College District: telecourse production; difference in pro- 
duction costs and income over 7 years, $521,662; gas savings for students na- 
tionally, $6,300,000. 

Coast I inc Community College: contracted library services; cost avoidance over 
7 years, $8,500,000. 

Aurania Higher Education Center: FTE cost instruction ave/ages 20 tcv25 per-v, 
vent less for three institutions. * 

John Wood Community College: contracted institutions -gypid building costs 
and rcduVe instructional costs; no figures given. 

Mid-Coast Community Col lege %rv ices; outreach community college program; 
cost of instructional savings,. $15 1,91 2. 

York County Community College Services: oiitrcdrh community : 'Vollftg^jMa- 
gram; cost of instructional savings, $338,3%* - ** $)*P^*fe2a 
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• Cooperative Academic Programs 

New Orleans Consortium: consortium department of social work with costs 
2 to 3 times more if sponsored independently by cadi of the three members; no 
figures. 

Tri-College University: joint educational administration program of three col- 
leges would cost $62,437 more if offered independently by two members. 
Quad-Chics Graduate Study Center: graduate center saved $1,330,000 in in- 
struction and $1,422,7 lb in .student travel. 

Five Colleges, Inc.: saved on facilities, equipment, aiijl* faculty;, attracted out- 
side funding; no figures given. ■' " 
Claremont Colleges, Jnc. : joint science department; three colleges maintained 
one classroom/laboratory complex with one set of faculty; no figures given. 
Greensboro Regional Consortium; joint Bachelor of Fine Arts; costs would be 2 
to 3 times greater if the colleges had independent programs. 
Greensboro Regional Consortium: consortium summer school, $80,000.- 
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Arj^fcere Significant Cooperative Education 
Benefits Beyond the Cost Advantages? 



In the GIL-Carnegie analyses of six' program areas, there were eleven 
principal investigators making visits, interviewing personnel, and- col- 
lecting data. Using. a decentralized approach to conducting the pro- 
ject and employing varying analysis methodologies, there emerged a* 
commonality of rdentified .educational, benefits, in addition 'to the cost 
^avoidance and cost savings, that ^rnnscended the many forms of co- 
operation. Though, the educational benefits are not amenable to pre- 
cise measure, expression of their reality was strongest from institu- 
tional personnel who were participants in the cooperative projects. 
Summaries of their observations follow: 

-Duplication * . .. • ' 

Imcrihstit'utional c^peratio^an be used to avoid costly and un- 
necessary duplication, l ife ability to provide greater services 10 learn- 
ers by pooling resources rather than by" attempting (o meet the needs 
as perceived^by individual institutions offers a much more efficient use 
of resources. In rhe past, when financial resources were readily avail- 
able, for }iigh«r education, the usual solution to meet an identified 
need was'^to create another organizational structure or institution. 
The cooperative arjjV^i offers, an efficient and nondupliealivc al- 
ternative as an answer' tweeting future identified needs. 

* ** 

Quality ' 

Institutions can strengthen the nualfty of tjicir offerings and services 
through, a cooperative^ arrangement., Joint sponsorship of programs. 
cVoss'rcgisI ration of students, and sharing library resources expand and 
enrich educational opportunities and services for students at each par- 
ticipating institution. By creating additional options Tor students, the 
quality of their cfllnca^ ipnal experience ft inneased. Furthermore, ihc 
opportunity, to sample and use the curricula, faculty, and student 
services of other institutions or to creatj joint programs among then\ 
makqs available quality learning experiences that' otherwise would not 
be available to the st>ide*nts. 

Diversity ■ ' - ' ' - 

- • - .jf 

In the same manner that cooperative arrangements can improve the 
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quality of educational experiences for students, they also can expand 
the diversity and breadth of that experience. The quality is difficult 
to measure but the diversity of the educational experience is con- 
» 

crete. * 



Intcrinstitutional cooperative arrangements have made it possible tq 
substantially increase access to poslsccondary education for a variety of 
populations. For example, geographically isolated or place-bound 
populations have been served by cooperative outreach programs, new 
learning centers, and common-market colleges. Existing student pop... 
lations at traditional colleges and universities have had access ex- 
panded through cooperative agreements related to joint programming 
and outreach programs, cross-registration, library cooperation, and stu- 
dent services. Some populations not adequately served by traditional 
higher education (for example, adults, minorities, women, handicap- 
. ped, and economically disadvantaged) have, in the last dcp.de, been 
served by new cooperative structures. 
'* 

Financial Advancement 

"^o^r^^tlliave made it possible for individual institu- 
tions, as a part of a larger' cooperative structure, to obtain grants that 
otherwise they might not have receivccUlnstilutions can oh en make a 
case for-kupport collectively that they could .not make individually. 
They include institutions within a particular geographic rcg.on as 

'well as institutions spread across tqc United States, but fulfilling a 
specific function. The cooperative f.inclraising activities make U pqs- 
sible.for the cooperating institutions to provide better serv.ee for then 

v students than they could without the additional funding. 

Communication* „ % 

~ The process of planning, establishing, and operating « cooperative 
arrangement hastened up new and creative channels of commun.ca- 
don The oppoflunitv for open dialog with colleagues at different in- 
■ s.itntions develops new approaches to learning and prov.dcs im- 
portant new services. Snob communication and community initiatives 
have been a stimulant to interactions of increasing number and 
quality.* 

Alternative Systems 

"The cooperative programs reviewejl jn the CIL Carnegie study tf- 
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Hect the educational needs and concerns of the institutions that com- 
prise their membership. As an alternative system, arrangements do not 
replace existing structures, they supplement and enhance then? in 
ways often not open to institutions internally. Alternative structures 
can be used for fast action when timing -for achievement is crucial, 
and they can be employed over long periods of time for sustained 'in- 
fluence on institutional growth. and maturity. 

• 

Competition 

Among the most noteworthy characteristics of American higher edu- 
cation are its individuality and the autonomous nature of its institu- 
tions. Colleges and universities were founded to achieve specific ob- 
jectives. In the past throe decades, many if not most institutions have 
attempted to be all things to the students they serve. However, most 
institutions lately have found themselves in competition with other in- 
stitutions of their rcgiorf fof- students and financial resources. One so- 
lution to the intense compctiveness of the 1970 s has been the creation 
of cooperative arrangements that reduce interinstitutional competi- 
tion and increase cooperation. Thus, joint purchasing, joint library 
usage, and cross-registration, make it possible to attract and serve stu- 
dents that might not otherwise be available to an individual institu- 
tion within its ow*n structure. 

Planning and Control 

,_4nstitutional intcrreliance makes it possible for participating insti- 
tutions to control their destiny much more directly. When free enter- 
prise, whether individual or institutional, operates without a sense for 
community in higher education, it means that institutions. necessarily 
will compete for students and dollars. When a cooperative arrange- 
ment is developed, however, planning and open communication be- 
tween or amqng institutions assist in minimizing laissez-faire com- 
petition. 

• / 
Efficiency % 

Interinstitutional cooperation, as .a result of planning and open 
communication, can prevent needless duplication and inefficient corn 
petition. Postsecondary institutions in a given region or in a given 
academic area, regardless of where located, have in fact a monopoly 
on postsecondary education.* The economic principles that apply to 
all large corporations apply equally well to colleges and universities. 
However, since postsecondary institutions are nonprofit, the regula- - 
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tions related to restraint of trade are not applicable. In fact, uncon- 
trolled monopoly is just as inefficient and- unproductive Tor higher 
education institutions as it is anywhere. The greatest efficiency and 
the greatest benefits for students are achieved when institutions con- 
centrate on doing wha^thcy do best. If institutions can agree to co- 
■-TwKUaUc by liimji»?ffhcir competition, then the greatest efficiency can 
be achieved. . 

Leadership 

"Consortia and other forms of intcrinstitulional relationships provide 
n structure through which leadership can emerge and be shared at the 
community and regional level. The leadership may come horn one or 
more institutions/jbom the cooperative organization, and Irom the 
public at Inrgr^Vhcre there has been success in cooperation, it is al- 
• wavs a result of strong leadership at one or more levels. i 
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Alternative Courses of Action 

As institutions of higher education plan the next 15 years (1980 
95), a period when there will he a 20 percent decline in traditional 
college-age youth (UX News and World Report, May 29, 1979 and 
Time, January 15, 1979), and when income from all sources may be- 
come depressed, there are four possible courses Of action: 

• Survive, alone 

• Develop substantial voluntary intcrinstitutional relationships 

• Accept publicly mandated. systems of coordination 

• Terminate operation 

Given a preference, most institutionally based leaders would favor 
the order in which the choices are presented above. It seems more 
realistic to view the four conxliiions as representing intervals on a con- 
tinuum because, in actuality, each institution probably will accept a 
measure of each condition. That is, a given college probably will: (1) 
go it alone in certain program areas, (2) cooperate in others, (3) ac- 
cept those- systems that arc mandated by legislation, and (4) termi- 
nate operations that are not feasible. 

Universality of Interdependence 

Tlic trend of American colleges and universities to increased levels 
of interdependence in a variety of forms is part of a larger movement 
to intcrreliance that permeates all levels of society. For example, a 
growing body of literature reflects that public school districts arc de- 
veloping cooperative regional groups .across the country (Institute for 
Responsive Kcluc ation 1978). In 1978 the chief state school officers 
and state education agencies in eight southern slates formed the 
Southeastern Regional Consortium "to integrate more effectively the 
different components of the educational system of the region from 
kindergarten through higher education and beyond" (Flayman 1978). 
At the National Kducation Association in Washington, a permanent 
staff position has been established to provide national coordination for* 
regional groupings of school districts. 

Inquiries from around the globe and contemporary education 
literature indicate thai intcrinstitutional cooperation is rapidly be 
coming an international phenomenon (International Association of 
Universities 1979: IYiseri and Iraitihein 1978). This movement and 
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the growing concern for international education p^r se are evidenced x 
in a special issue of the ^quainter (October-Nofvember 1979) that 
lists prominent international education organizations and reports on 
the United Nations University. 

The universal movement to increased levels of Interdependence ex 
tends far beyond education to the world issues, of armaments, cur- 
rency, energy, environment, pollution, water, food, population, re- 
ligion, human rights, transportation, communication, *and other tech- 
nologies. The trend is irreversible. The challenge to educators i.s'to 
cultivate forms of interinstitutional cooperation and coordination that 
retain humaneness and that are responsive at the*local and community ( 
levels. 

Pragmatic Issue-Related Questions 

Some of the more, pragmatic issues that warrant priority delibera- 
tions are: • . 

• Are there models of viable cooperation and coordination that leave 
pjjfalism, freedom of choice, and institutional integrity maximally 

intact? ' • 

• To what extent should institutional autonomy yield to collabora- 
tion and centralization. for the public good? 

• In what ways can collaboration be employed to cope with the 
pragmatic issues of recruitment, retention, retrenchment, funding^ancl 
survival? 

• What incentives arc needed to encourage institutions to brcalCnew 
ground in sharing curricula and staff to control instructional costs? 

• Will institutions collaborate to meet new needs requiring lifelong 
learning opportunities or international education opportunities? 

• How can collaboration best he used to assure quality programming « 
lontraditional education? 

Obstacles to Cooperation , ' \ 

The Ittbstadcs to cooperation, numerous and complex, may be de- \ 
scribed \ a variety of ways. The most satisfactory organizational ^ 
schema (Lit the author has found to accommodate the range of prob- . 
lamsTs a simplified classification system of four categories: legal, fi- 
nancial, instiuitional, and individual* ( 

Legal requirements occasionally have hindered but rarely have 
negated cooperation where there is commitment. Federal tax regula- 
tions for nonprofit, tax exempt organizations, and state statutes on 
incorporation, on resource exchange (students, staff, momes) , and on 
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public bidding for purchases (group purchasing) pe the more com- 
mon areas that may require special attention. Experience has shown, 
however, the problems are amenable to solution if institutions are 
willing to invest the effort. 

Financial support for voluntary cooperation from public and pri- 
vate sources has been and continues to be limited. Unfortunately, 
there is a feeling on the part of .some educational leaders that pro- 
nouncements are sufficient, for cooperation to qccur. The benefits of 
cooperation, like any other worthwhile endeavor, have a relationship 
to the investment made in the effort. FoundattbrT^nd fecteral agencies 
can provide timely selective funding, but the primary souic^ ot-sup-- 
port in the future will have to come from the state level if coopera- 
tion is to become the accepted practice instead of the exception in the 
educational community. 

Institutional obstacles are best characterized as parochial and occur 
in rhany forms: autocracy, autonomy, territoriality, academic freedom, 
etc.; Competition is more natural than cooperation because institutions 
ha\fe athistory of independence and arc organized, governed, and ad- 
ministered largely to serve status quo interests. Institutions need out- 
side encouragement from funding agencies, legislators, trustees, and 
community leaders in making the necessary changes to adapt to in- 
terdependence. 

Individuals often comprise another form of institutional paro- 
chialism in a lower common denominator. It may be in the form of a 
trustee or alumnus who >vants to preserve the past, a president who 
measures success by individual institutional progress, a faculty mem- ' 
•bcr who perceives outside activitv as posing a security threat, ory> 
consortium administrator or association director who advocates co- 
operation among member institutions hut 'does not extend the same 
principle horizontally to a larger community. 

.Essentially the future success of voluntary cooperation will depend " 
on the capacity of the people involved to change from autocratic 
styles of governance to shared, participatory forms of government. 
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Major Contributing Authors to the CIL-Camcgie Study of the Cost- 
Effectiveness of Cooperative Programs 

Cross-Registration: Webster C. Cash, Atlanta University Center, and Franklin 
L. Courson, New York City , . 

Library and Media Cooperation: Lewis D. Patterson, Council for Inter- 
institutional Leadership 

Student Services: Dean, E*Tollcfson, Union of Independent Colleges of Art; 
^ and Webster C. Cash.wianta University Center 

Group Purchasing: Robert M Briber, HudsoivMohawk Association of Col- 
leges and Universities 

Cooperative Non-Traditional Programs: George P. Connick, University of 
Southern Mains, and Donald A. Johnson Quad-Cities Graduate Study 
Center 

Cooperative Academic Programs: Mary H. Ellis, New Orleans Consortium, 
Robert L. Bums>Wcst Central Wisconsin Consortium, and John McUune 
Tri-Collegc University 
Cost Analysis Methodology: Thomas O. James, Vice President ^ Finan cial 
Affairs, Birmingham-Southern College; and Chairman, NACUBO hmall 
• ' Colleges Committee t ' i 

^Co-Editors oflhe CIL Reports: Lewis D. Patterson, CIL, and H. Clayton 
Ackley, Ackley-Petosa Associates, Union of Independent Colleges ot Art. 
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Listing ^Consortia and Their Member Institutions That Participated 
^ in the CIL-Carnegie Study of Cost-Effective Cooperative Pro-ams 

Associated Colleges of the Twin Cities (ACTC) 

Augsburg College, The College of St. Catherine, College of St. Thomas, 

Hamlinfe University, Macalcster College 
Atlanta University Center (AUC) 

Atlanta University, Clark College, Interdenominational Theological Center," 

Morehouse College, Xlorris Brown College, Spelman College 
Auraria Higher Education Center (AHEC) ^ 

Community College of Denver/Auraria, Metropolitan State College, Uni- 1 
0 versitybf Colorado at Denver ° ^ ~ 

Boston Theological Institute (BTI) " r ^ — ' 
Andov.er ^ Newton Theological School. Boston College Department - of 
Theology, Boston Univcrshy School of Theology, Episcopal Divinity School, 
Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary, Harvard EMpinit? School, Hqly 
Cross Greek Orthodox Seminary, St. John's Seminary, Weston School of 
Theology 

Claremont Colleges 
• Claremont Men's College, Pijzcr College, Scripps College 

Coast Community College District 

Coastline Community College, Huntington Beach Library and Cultural,* 
Center « — fc 

Council of West Suburban Colleges (CWSC) 
George Williams College, Illinois Benedictine College, Aurora College, 
North Central College 

Dayton-Miami Valley Consortium (DMVC) 
Air Force Institute of Technology, Central State University, Clark Tech- 
nical College, Educational Opportunities Center, Kettering College of, 
Medical Arts, .Sinclair Community College, Southern State College, Uni- 

• versity of Dayton, United Theological Seminary, Urbana College, Wilbcr- 
force University, Wilmington College, Wright State University, Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base ^ 

• Five Colleges, Inc. ' ' 
Amherst College, Hampshire College, Mount Holyqjkc College, Smith Col- 
lege, University of Massachusetts at Amherst 

Graduate Theological tmion (GT0) ; - 

American Baptist Seminrjry of the West, Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, Dominican Schocfl of Philosophy and Theology, Franciscan School 
of Theology/ Jesuit School of Theology at Berkeley, Pacific Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Pacific School of Religion, Sail Francisco' Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Starr King School for tffc Ministry, Graduate Theological 
Union, Ccntcrjor Urban-Black Studies, Center Judaic Studies, Center for ' 
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Women and Religion, School of Applied Theology, Center for Etfucs M 
Social Policy, The Berkeley Priory and. the Institute for Thomistic and 
Ecumenical Studies, Center for Hermeneuticai Studies (in Hellenistic and 
Modern Culture) , Program for the Study of New Religious Movements in 
.■ America, Pacific and Asian American Center for Theology and Strategies 

Greater Cincinnati Library Consortium (GCLC) ~ 

Cincinnati Bible Seminary, Cincinnati Country Day School, - Cincinnati . 
Technical College, College of Mt. Saint Joseph, Edgecliff College, Northern 
Kentucky University, Thomas More College, University of Cincinnati, UU 
Raymond Walker Branch, Ursuline Academy, Xavier University . 

Greensboro Regional Consortium (GRC) t 
Benn'ett College, Guilford College, Greensboro College 

Hudson-Mohawk Association of Colleges and Universities (HMACU) 

Albany College "of Pharmacy, Albany Medical College, The College of 
Saint Rose, Hudson Valley Community College, Maria College, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Jnstitute, Russell Sage College, Schenectady County Com- 

. munity College, Siena College,. Skidmore College, Union College 

John Wood Community College (JWCC) 

Culver-Stockton College, Gem City College, Hannibal-LaGrange, John 
Wood Community College, Quincy Beaut)! Academy, Qumcy College, 
Quincy Technical Schools, Southeastern Community Coljege' 

Massachusetts Higher Education Consortium (MHEC) 

(Forty-one colleges' and universities in Massachusetts, including eleven pri- 
vate institutions) ' 

Mid-Coast Community College Services (MCCCS) < 

• University of Maine at Augusta, "high school, libraries, vocational-technical 
institutes, hospitals, museums * "> 

New-Hampshire College and University Council (NHCUC) 

Colby-Sawyer College, Franklin Pierce CollcRe, Kcenc State Colkge, 
Mount St. Mary College, Nathaniel Hawthorne College, New EnglandCol- 
lege/New Hampshire College, New Hampshire State Library, Notre Dame 
College, Plymouth State College, Rivier College, St. Anselm s College Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, UNH Merrimack Valley Branch, UNH School 
of Continuing Studies O 
New Orleans Consortium- (NOC) • ^ 

, Loyola University, St. Mary's Dominican College,_ Xavier University of 
Louisiana 

Pittsburgh Council on Higher Education (PCHE) 

* Carlow College, Carnegie Mellpn University, Chatham College, Community 
C>llcg< of Allegheny County, Duqucymc University, La Roche College, 
Pittsbulgh Theological Seminary, Point Pijrk College, Robert Morr.s Col- 
lege, University of Pittsburgh \ 
Quad-Cities Graduate Study Centef (QCGC) c 

Augustana College, Iowa State University, Marycrest College, Northern II- 
<v iinois University, Southern Illinois University, Sangamon State University, 
' iSversity of Illinois, University of Iowa, University of. Northern Iowa, 
Westehi Illinois University 
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Rochester Regional Research Library Council (RRRLC) 

Colgate Divinity School, College Center of the Finger Lakes, Convalescent 
Hospital, General Railway Signal, Highland Hospital, Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges, Kodak Research Library, Lincoln First Bank, Monroe 
Community 'College, Monroe Development Center, Nazareth College, 
Roberts Wesleyan College, Rochester Institute of Technology, Saint Johj) 
Fisher College, State University of New York at Brockport, fcUNY at 
Gcneseo, University of Rochester 

Tri-College University (TCU) 

ConcoVdia College, Moorhead State University, North. Dakota State Uni- 
versity 

Union of Independent Colleges of Art (UICA) ^ ' \ ■■ 

Atlanta Colleges of Art, California College of Arts and Crafts, Center for 
Creative Studies-College of Art and Design, Cleveland Institute of Art, 
Kansas City Art Institute, Maryland Institute College of Art/ Minneapolis 
College of Art and Design, Philadelphia College of Art, School of the Art 
Institute of Chicago 

University Center of Georgia, Inc. (UCG) 
Agnes Scott College, Atlanta College of Art, Atlanta Public Library, At- 
lanta University Center, Columbia Theological Seminary, Emory Univer- 
sity, Georgia Institute of Technology, Georgia State University, Ogelthorpe 
University, University of Georgia 

York County Community College* Services (YCCCS) 

University of Southern Main<^ Southern Maine Vocational Technical In- 
stitute, high schools, public libraries, hospitals, churches, Nasson College 
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All of the annotated references are cited in the general Bibliography — 
following this appendix. 

1 The relationships between four community colleges and their respective 
school districts are examined in Pour Case Studies: Working Partnerships 
Between Community Colleges and Community Schools (American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges 1977). The (K)-page monograph describes 
and examines exceptionally successful community programs at : (I) Clackamas 
Community College. Oregon City, Oregon; (2) Iowa Central Community Col- 
lege. Fort Dodge, Iowa; (3) Florida Junior College. Jacksonville Honda; 
and (4) Washtenaw Community College, VA«» Arbor, Michigan. Topics .re- _ 
viewed include factors leading to cooperation, specification of school and college 
roles, administration of community programs, and educational and social bene- 
fits of cooperation. m 

2 UCJC/AVA Joint Stud^oopcralion in Vocational Education (Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges and American Vocational 
Association, 1978) is a 25-page "Kxrrutive Summary" of a 314-page study re- 
port Mutation and Training: A Guide to Intcrinstilutwnal Coofieratioy 
(\\<:[A/WA l<>/8). The goal of tho USOF -funded project was to locate 

. and describe successful artifulatioir-clTorts among postsecoiulary institutions in 
local conmuiiii'i : ' '■ ( 

■ Of 203 commm.tv-based programs that were nominated for- review, 22 
were visited to .dentifv nolicics and p.o.cdures .hat help or hinder coopera- 
tion. Nine locations we. judged to he practicing s„« . cssj.d.ar.i, ■ulation when^ 
assessed against 10 cite.-*. Four major haniers to articulation argTW <OT ^ 
prting external expectations of spwinl Merest <-*ro%; &) stereotyped peremp- 
tions' of programs and practices of other institutions; (3) a trend Inward pro- 
viding a common sci of educational services; and (4) conflicting educational 
values. The report offers federal, stale, and Joeal .commendations on Iniance, 
data' systems. Vocational education, intc. institutional cooperation, and cre- 
dentialing. ^ t 

■) Warren Bennis forecTisnd in 19(58 in "New Patterns of Leaders^) for To- 
morrow's Organization." Technology licviefv 70, that bureaucracy a pyramided, 
centralized, "functionally specialized, impersonal mechanism will end in the 
next 2 r > to -50 years because die system is out of joint with contemporary 
realities In its place will he adaptive, problem-solving systems of diverse 
' specialists linked together by coordinating executives. A major leadership quali- 
fieation will he inlerpeiso.ul' competence comparable to substantive com- 
petence Other necessary .('"dim ations will be: knowledge of large complex 
systems and their dynattm s. knowledge, of practical theories of intervening and 
guiding these systems, and integrating individuals and groups; and an ability 
to use all types of information systems. Collaborative leadership must be de- 
veloped. .Executive constellation means an abandonment of executive leader- 
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ship responsibility but an enlargement of executive effectiveness through real- 
istic allocation of ..responsibility. 

4. Costing Collegiate Cooperation: A Report on the Costs and Benefits' of 
Interinstitutional Programs witljli Consortium- Case Studies and (Guidelines, 
available in an unabridged report of 440 pages or a monograph of 36 pages, 
reports on a. two-year study conducted by the Council for Interinstitutional 
Leadership and supported by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

The report presents the most thorough review ever undertaken of consortium 
cost effectiveness. Thirty-eight cooperative programs located at 25 consortia are 
presented as case studies and are analyzed for their cost effectiveness. The six 
categories of cooperative programs include: cross-registration; library a/id media 
cooperation; cooperative student services, group purchasing; cooperative non- 
traditional higher educat'on organizational structures and distance learning sys- 
tems; and cooperative academic programs. 

A concluding section identifies major educational benefits of cooperation be- 
yond cost effectiveness and the appendices include a position paper on cost 
analysis in higher education and on cost-analysis methodology for ..cooperative 
programs. * . * p ± ■[ 

5. CII/s 1977 Consortium DUeclory (1978) includes H r > coopcratflgL ar- 
rangements, involving 1,398 institutions, which meet five criteria. Rarh^on- 
sortium is a voluntary formal organization, includes two or more member in- 
stitutions, is multipurpose (more than one program), is administered by a pro- 
fessional director, and requires continuing membership support. 

The information on each consortium includes: oioanizational name, address, 
telephone number, title and name of the chief administrative officer, listing 
and location of member institutions, and a narrative on the consortiums history, 
purposes, programs, and funding. 

Aflrtndex references different types of cooperative programs, e.g., cross- 
registration or faculty exchange, under four general heading: academic, ad- 
ministrative, community, and student. Indexes also are included on "Con- 
sortium Directors" and "Location of*Consortium tyjcaiber*." ^ 

6. The "Consortium' Directory Listing" M97D) is updated T*hnti m ions I y^as a* 
supplement Kjrtbr latest Consortium Directory (see above). CIL\s current list- 
ing of 12 r > multipurpose consortia represents an overall increase of 10 over the 
115 consortia reported in t|ie Eighth Edition of the Directory. The Ninth Edi- 
tion of the Directory is slated for publication in early 1980. 

7. Int er institutional Cooperation in Higher Education (Burnett) is a 126-page 
papcrbacjc report on the proceedings of a national conference in l!)(i() jn -Corning, 
New York. It recaps the history of the consortium movement and the involve- 
ment of New York*, offers the viewpoints of consortium directors, presidents, a 
faculty member, and a student on cooperation, and includes a directory of 47 
consortia. 

8. /V "Special Issue: Internationa! Education" Acquainter Newsletter (Octo- 
ber-November \ { M\)) researched by Marilyn Emplaincourt and Walker Bush, 
provides an up-to-date review of international education developments as they 
relate to interinstitutional cooperation and to national and v international" 
agencies. The newsletter presents alarming statistics about the inadecjuac y^of in^ 
ternatjonal -education in the United Slates and comrasts^hat condition with the 
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role of America in the world community. The , publication also cites current 
activities of major import, such as tkc deliberations of the President's Com- 
mission on Foreign Languages and International Education,, and lists the names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of 21 national and international organizations 
that hav^ a primary eoncern for international education. Brief reports are in- 
eluded on five consortium programs, three national resource agencies, and the 
J^Jnited Nations University. 

9. Although the document is ten years old at the time of this, writing, Five 
College Cooperation:- Directions for the Future (1969) is annbt^ed here be- 
cause it reports on the most comprehensive and thorouj^lpng^range planning 
process ever undertaken by TKconsoi tium. The consortium administration and 
three representatives from each of the five institutions met regularly for more 
than one year to consider: academic programs and complimentarity, course 
exchange, institutional calendars, supplementary academic activities, coeduca- 
tion, planning arid use of facilities and services, community relations and public 
service, governance, and economic consequences of cooperation. 

J ; ive Colleges, Inc., was then and continues to be a major national leader in 
the consortium movement.- 

10. Resources for Change: A Guide to Projects is an annual publication, now 
into the fourth issue, of the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Education. The 1978-79 issue provides single-page 
descriptions of 175 projects, including names, addresses, aod telephone numbers 

* of project directors. Included in the project descriptions are 12 sponsored by 
consortia, eight sponsored by associations, and 19 sponsored by community- 
based organizations. At least 50 percent of the other projects have some element 
of interrelatedness. The organization and indexing of the document enhances its 
use, as a resource on current higher educ ational developments. 

11. Mhnat>inf> fnterinstitutionul Change (IMS) by Fritz C]rupe, has 12 
chapters; Impelling Pressures, Why a Consortium, Cooperation Versus Coordi- 
nation, Moving Toward Cooperation, The Board of Trustees, The Executive Di- 
rector, Planning, Managing Consortium Priorities, •Administering for Change, 
Criteria for Successful Cooperative Programs, Financing and Consortia 1085: A 
Feasible^ Scenario. 

12. "The Costing of A* Consortium Project 11 was prepared by Thomas O. 
James, who served as a primary advisor to the Council for Interinstitntional s 
Leadership in conducting "a Carnegie supported study of cost-effective co- 
operation. 

In adcfrCttiug the costing of consortium projects, James asks five questions: 

• What is*cost analysis? 

• What are the basic principles of cost analysis? 

• What cost-analysis methods are available for costing consortia projects? 

• What are special problems of costing consortia projects? 

• What future developments can be expected in costing consortia projects? 

In answering the questions, James: (1) reviews revelant literature and the 
state of the art of cost analysis in higher educ ation; (2) outlines basic principles 
of cost analysis that are*nsed by the National Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers and the National' Center for Higher Education Man- 
agement Systems; and (3) .suggests basic analysis methodologies that are 



practical and that take into account the problems of comparing data among two 
or more institutions. James also notes the importance of cooperative educational 
benefits. * • * 

13. Among th,e* r >0-pjus dissertations over the past 15 years on consortia and 
intcrinstitntional relationships, Richard Lancaster's "Interdcpendcm y and Con- 
flict in a Consortium for (^operation in Higher Education: Toward a Theory 
of Interorganizational Behavior" (1%!)) stands out as a classic work. Tl^e- 
searcher's documentation and analysis of the operational dynamics of one of the 
nation's leading consortia makes the publication the best consortium case study 
undertaken to date. Lancaster concluded, contrary to higher education litera- 
ture, "that the consortium stuflied was not organized in response to recogni/.ed 
interdependence, but was formed primarly to create interclependcncy." Further, 
he observed, "conflict was not conceived as dysfunctional but as defining boun- 
daries and generating search behavior." ^ 

14. The foreword of this study, edited by Clarence Marsh, and published by 
the American Council on Education, ocginS with a quote by the president of 
the Association of Governing Boards:* 

Wc aic just beginning to awaken to the fact that rc^umalism as a con- 
cept has much significance for us. . . . Manv colleges aife^iluversities are 
distributed without much lhvme or'ieason. Thev overlap, they duplicate, 
'thev compete . . . Almost ever) one of these institutions tries to do its 
work just as though there were no other institutions near it. 

The 110-page report Cooperation and Coordination in Higher E<fuaction was 
published in April 1938. 

Mfh Regionalism in ' American Postsecondary Education: Concepts and Prac- 
tices (Martorana and Nespoli, |f)7.8) represents ope of the two or three in o/e 
substantive contributions to the research* and literature on iutei institutional re- 
lationships that have been published to date. The report of 33'! pages provides a 
thorough treatment of flic history and practices of regionalism at the interstate 
and intrastate level. "Regional arrangements" are distinguished from voluntary 
consortia in general in that the term was defined to include groups "that are in 
some way officially recognized by one or more authoritative agencies in a 
state. . . (page, 3). Consequently, several consortia that are state sanctioned 
but function vohmtaiily were included in tl^ ( )fl case-study analyses. 

A major portion of the study findings is devoted to the current state of de- 
velopment of regionalization. It was found that 3f> of the . r >0 states report serious 
attention being given to the concept of regionalism as an aspect of long-range 
planning and coordination of postsecondary resources. The document is a, must 
for any library on cooperation and coordination. 

Ifi. Study, Talk, and Action: A tic port of a National (Conference on Re- 
gionalism and Regionalization in American Po\t\ccondaiy Education (September 
l!)78) by Martorana and Nespoli followed the conclusion of a two-year national 
study of regionalism (Martorana and Nespoli, June !!)7R). The volume pre- 
sents papers from the invitational conference, which was held for two purposes:* 

(\y to disseminate findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the national 
* 

•Dr. O. |. llagen, a physician and a mcmbei of the Boatcl of Regents of the Uni 
versitv of Minnesota, was pjesidenl of the "Association of (inventing Boairis ol 
State Universities and Allied Institutions." 



study,'And (2) to engage educational leaders from various agencies in a discus- 
sion oftfegionalism and to consider future implications from various perspectives. 
Topics discussed in relation to regonialism included: coming conditions in aci- 
demia; state-level policies, planning, budgeting, and governance; leadership; 
consortia; brokerage; postsecondary education planning commissions; and inter- 
state graduate and professional cooperation. 

17. A 193-page feasibility study report, Midwest Alliance in Nursing (MAIN ^ 
September 1979) is annotated because' it is indicative of cooperative activity 
starting to develop nationwide in the allied health field, nursing education, and - 
medical education. The regional study, \^hich began in March 1977 under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Institutional Cooperation, 4ul nutated in the 
establishment of MAIN as an ongoing organization* effective. September 1979. 
Encompassing a 13-statc .region, MAIN is 

, . . a unique, member agency organization, comprised of nursing education 
institutions and health care agencies providing nursing services. Its goal 
is to facilitate regional 'investigation, planning, communication, and col 
la boi at ion with a view toward attaining shared, worthwhile goals and 
% € resolving persistent issues and problems, hi addition to promoting col 
laborativc endeavors between and among nurses, MAIN will provide a 
mechanism for ^promoting region widc^xoopera lion between and among 
nurses .and other leaders engaged in planning for health caic services, fa 
cftitics and personnel, and in planning, coordinating, and controlling post- 
secondary education, including nursing education. 
IB. Cooperative 'Arrangements Between Private and Public Colleges (Mc- 
Keefery 1978) reports in 28 pageAin a study thflt was sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Colleges and Universities " , . to document the inter- 
dependent nature of the relationship between the two sectors of higher educa- 
tion." vStudy-objectives were to identity different types of cooperative programs, 
to isolate factors that* nurture cooperation, and to counter divistveness re- 
inforcing a favorable climate 'for problem-solving. The do( umcni addresses a 
nvide raiurc of topics and issues but is limited in its treatment of fach. The re- 
port is recommended for general information purposes and for persons, wanting 
) a broad overview of public-private cooperation. . V 

19. MacTaggarfs draft of A Syllabus fat Octet mining the Cost Effectiveness 
oj Attemative Expniential Learning Programs (November 1978) is designed to 
help students in analyzing, comparing, and evaluating the cost effectiveness of 
alternative experiential programs. The document supplies few direct answers, 
but if does provide learning objectives, identifies activities and resources for \ 
achieving the objectives, and suggests procedures to evaluate the learning out- 

1 cpmes-. The paper is referenced because it is the first and only publication to 
grapple with comparative cost analyses of alternative experiential education pro- 

' grams. The concepts presented are* incomplete but do offer a starting* point for 
future research. 

20, A Guide to Higher Education 'Consortiums: IMiJi-fifi (I9(i7) by Raymond 
Moore is signijeant because it attempted to inventory the number of "con- 
sortia" nationally, thfc survey, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, un- 
fortunately lumped [pgether all types of interinstitutional relationships as 
"consortia." Misgiving^ in the field about the purpose and value of the question 
naire survey lead to very incomplete and uncertain findings but the publication 
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nevertheless called national attention to a widespread movement toward new 
interinstitutional relationships. ' * 

21. The diaries Stewart Molt Foundation 1978 Pacts on Grants is a 512- 
page report that summarizes 3159 projects funded for $10,000 or mora in 1978. 
A very concise "Fact Sheet" format provides vital statistics and information on 
each project including the amount of funding, contact persons, program pur- 
poses, and accomplishments to date. Reference is included here hecau.se almost 
all of the projects are community-oriented and involve partnerships of schools, 
institutions, education centers, and related public' and private agencies. The 
Foundation makes the book available at no charge. 

22. Franklin Patterson's Ccdleges in Consort, published in 1971, stands out in 
the literature as the classic book on interinstitutional cooperation, His analysis 
of problems facing collaboration in higher education, based on an examination 
of the history and status of 55 consortia, is both realistic and optimistic. As a 
former college president, he speaks with authority when he states that the day 
of pure autonomy of colleges and universities is passed. Patterson concluded the 
book by making a persuasive rase that consortium governing boards should be 
made independent of the institutions tbev serve He urged that government and 
foundation officials help consortium leaders make cooperation a reality. 

23. Consortia in American Higher Education, ERIC Report 7 (November 
1970, L. Patterson) outlines the history of consortia, the stages of development 
for a consortium, the purposes and various types of 'consortia, and funding re- 
quirements. The number of general purpose consortia thai were established when 
the publication was released (bl in 1970) has more than doubled (12b in 
1979). The major value of the publication at this time is in its selected an- 
notated bibliography of 52 major documents on consortia and interinstitutional 
relationships. * 
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